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CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
Tae cathedral of Chartres, on account of its 
early date, its peculiar architecture, and its 
entire magnificence, has been pronounced 


the most interesting specimen of the pointed. 


style in France, or perhaps in the. world. 
It is one of the noblest monuments of the de- 
votion and taste of the middle ages, a period 
in which this style of architecture rose to its 
point of excellence in Germany, 
—— — Silat it hes wot only 
" le; seeing. that it has not only 
ithstood the storms of eight hundred 
nary 


trevolutio es of the 

of the last century. T 
times for the things that 
‘were: laws of God and man were 
set at nought, how could we expect that 
haman ingenuity would be spared! Yet, xo 
it hap in the case of the cathedral of 
Chartres, which, happily, the hand of the 
has left untouched. Meanwhile, 
has dealt mildly with this tiſul 
structure: he has mantled it with hoar an- 
tiquity, and heightened but mellowed its 
beauty: his films encumber not the airy 
lightness of its spires, nor dim the gemmy 
brightness of its richly-dight windows ; the 
matin and vesper lights have gleamed and 
faded throngh them for ages, und its altar 
s have rounded by the knees of 
et the solid masonry and the airy 
—2 of — superb edifice, remain to 


y 

Cc one of the most ancient cities of 
France, was formerly the capital of the 
vince of Beauce, a district so celebrated for 
its fertility in corn as to have obtained the 
title of the granusy of France. It is situ- 
ated on the river Eure, about 50 miles from 
* bishop 38 baa Orleans. 
of a contains, 
thedral, eight churches. 

It is stated, on the authority of ancient 


Tishop of the pr eg Son pe the first 


t is the see 
des the ca- 


ded « chareh at 


likewise came from Rouen and other parts 
of Normandy to Chartres, to ussist in re- 
building the cathedral; so that, by the year 
1060, the church was very nearly com- 
pleted. Matilda, queen of William the Con- 
queror, who died in 1083, covered.the main 

of the edifice with leud,:including the 
choir, the — and part of the nave. 

The western front,:with ita large porch 
and. two towers, wus not finished. till the 
year 1145. It had been originally designed 
to erect two stone spires of equal height, 
and corresponding with each other, on these 
towers ; but the southern tower only was 
completed. 

In ned ool 1396, the point of this spite 
was demolished about twenty feet, but was 
reconstructed and strengthened with bands 
of iron; from which time it lasted till 1754, 
when it was thoroughly repaired. 

The northern spire was built with stone 
in the sume style, only to a certain height, 
having the appearance of a square tower, on 
which was erected a spire of wood, covered 
with lead: this having been destroyed b 
lightning, July 26, 1506, it was rebuilt wit! 
stone in the beautiful manner in which it 
now appears. Towards the coxst, Louis XII. 
granted two thousand livres. The architect 
was Jean Texier, a native of Beauce: it 
was commenced in the yeur 1507, and 
finished in 1514. The whole height of the 
tower and spire is 403 English feet, being 
one foot less than the height of the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral. Yet, the Chartres 
spire does not appear by many feet so high 
as the —** spire, the roof of the former 
being the highest by 50 feet, which added 
to the mass of the building, and tuken from 
the spire, greatly diminishes its upparent 
elevation. Viewed from the environs of the 


i: 


City, the height is seen to advantage ; the 
‘impression is not that of a very high steeple, 


‘very lofty church; dn effect greutl 
-enhan By fine situation on the parse 4 
of w hill, with the city eollected at its foot. 
“The western towers of the church, of 
eqaal dimensions, ure about $0 feet square 
rf ‘the buse, and are carried to the height of 
‘our stories, more than 200 feet, whence rise 


which 


ae Cote 


workmen; so that, at the time of Bish 

Pulbert’s death, in 1209, the present edi 

~ 4 vee to have been considerably udvanced, 
ulbert’s successor, Thierry, continued the 

work till his denth, in 1048, Many persons 


ceremony by y. 
spire is petcelics by an open gallery, 
having four large and clegant pinnacle ture 














tets at the angles of the tower, whence 
spring flying buttresses, which are richly 
jierced, and give support to the great shift. 
n each of the four turrets are grouped three 
statues of Apostles, with their attributes, 
Each front of this part of the spire contains 
a large window, surmounted by an open- 
work gable. On one is a large statue, re- 
presenting God the’ Father holding a book ; 
round the pedestal on which the statue-is 
placed, is an inscription in black letter : 

“Jehan de Beauce qui a faict ce clocher, m’a faict 
faire, 13."" 

Thence upwards the spire abounds with 
light and graceful work ; the ornanents are 
executed with the greatest delicacy and in 
bold * aa of —8 — oman 

u anging from the mouldings mer 
fy the extreinities of the leaves; ull the 
veins and ribs are shown as if they were to 
be seen at hand, instead of at an elevation 
of 300 feet: and eyen parts which cannot be 
seen at all from below ure finished with the 
game exquisiteness. A staircave of ascent 
to this spire forms a little tower also of open 
work, independent of that which supports 
the spire. This staircase leads to a cham- 
ber occupied by two men, who here keep 


watch day and night, and give notice of third 


any fire in the city; first, by a speaking- 
trumpet, declaring the particular quarter 
whence the danger proceeds; and by 
sounding an ularm-bell. 

The uppermost story or division of this 
spire is un octagonal lantern, in which is 
hung the bell of the clock, marked with 
a. sulumander, the well-known badge of 
Francis I,, in whose reign the bell was cast. 
Exch of the eight sides of the spire is here 

ierced with two windows, from which is a 
Peautiful view over the fertile country. of 
Beauce, Above thia lantern story rises a 
high stone shaft, with rib — ‘and 
crockets, and the whole is surmounted by an 
iron cross ** feet high, which is set in a 
vase more than four feet, high, ornamented 
with entwined yerpents. Such is the mag- 
nificence of the northern spire, the architect 
of which has united in it elegance of form, 
exquiviteness of detail, and lasting solidity, 

The southern spire opposite is much 
plainer and_more solid, seeming to he part 
of the original edifice. Its. height is 36: 
feet, and, jn — it is more like that 
of Norwich Cathedral than any other Eng- 
lish spire;* but the resemblance is not at all 
continued in the tower that supp it. 
There pra several 55 rising above the 
base of the spires | the whole compori- 
tion is, : othe than that at Norwich. 

On November 15, 1674, this spire was 
ne eplen of Nanricu Ce hedral ie 31? fot in height 

may be made. by t 
— 200, where Noveich Gains 
avod and dewcribed. rs 
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set on fire by the carelessness of one of the 
men. who kept watch in a small chambee 
near the top; in the wall of which is a stone 
recording the accident. On October 12, 
1691, during a storm, about twelve feet of 
the spire below the cross was shaken from 
its position, but not thrown down, in conses 
quence of the iron cramps which held it to- 
gether. This accident was attributed to the 
great weight ‘of a copper gilt sun, which 
had —* placed above the wily the 
spire about ten years previously. —_ 
of the spire was restored in 1692, by Claude 
Auge, a sculptor of Lyons, who is said to 
have raised it four feet higher than it.waa 
before. It is very finely proportioned, and 
terminates in a crovs grafted in a globe, 
surmounted by a crescent of copper gilt. 
Towards the base of the spire ‘are several 





of the cathedral. The remainder of 

western front remains to be noticed. Between 
the basement of the inner buttresses. of the 
towers is a 


spites, which are the noblest characteristics 


with statues and pil of 
churches of Rheims} and Amiens,} but 


a 


so profusely, ‘The centrél doorway is called 
the Porte le, the kings of France having 
pose — ot te = 
i} 12 
elevated than the arches of —— 
—— ————— — 
as a 
⏑⏑ 
Epp ey 
Dg is: ted wit af 
angels holding astrolabee in their hands. 


j 
is 


aE 

iT 

fed 
LEPESI EF 


of the Virzia Mary, 
statuos of kings aud queann. the thine 
way, on the north, ay Tepresentation of 
Christ, a scene frou Apocalypse, &.: 
the vaulting is enriched with sculptured gre. 


: 2 
+ Seo Feast of Fools, Mirror, vol. x 
} See Mirror, vol, v., p. 369. — 
§ Sve Mirror, vol. xxiv. p. 16) ~ 


tie. personages, the ‘signs of ‘the zodiac, 
the agricultural labours of the twelve 
months; and the sides, like those of the two 
other. doorways, have statues of kings and 
e The latter figures exhibit interesting 
specimens of the costume of the eleventh 
eentury, and the pillats which separate the 
ar ate highly enriched with interlaced 


‘~ Over this porch ate three large windows, 
the central one being the highest. Above 
them is a very large rose window, remarkable 
for the arrangement of its massive muilions 
and mouldings. ‘This window is surmounted 


a bas-relief, senting the apotheosis of 
the Virgin Mary amidst angels bearing 
censers ; and on the apex of the gable is a 
‘statue intended for Saint Aventin, the first 


of Chartres. 

The southern front of the cathedral is very 
‘imposing and picturesque, from the position 
of the ——— and. the bold projection of 
the transept, with its superb porch. The 
‘buttresses, six in number, have statues placed 
fn niches. The porch is ascended by a flight 
of seventeen steps, and consists of three large 
‘pointed arches, above which are gables; the 
«piers of support being surmounted by niches 
Bitea with statues, and terminated with 
‘pinnacles. All the enrichments — — 
‘porch were originally painted and gilded, as 
tL proved Pap ee Arita of this deco- 
‘vation. Above the porch is a series of five 
‘windows; and over them is a large rose 
“window, similar to that in the western front. 
‘The angles of the gable are fanked ‘by octan- 
_— turrets, crowned with pinnacles, and 
the gable is enriched with sculpture, repre- 
ting the Virgin Mary triumphant, receiv- 
‘ing the h of angels: there are also 
: unfinished buttresses on this front. 

; -forthern front much resembles that 
-on the south. It has a triple porch on a 
-platform of steps; a series of windows; a 
‘irose: window ‘above ; and its ornamented ga- 
-ble,‘ represents ‘the apotheosis of the Virgin 


‘Mary. 
i "Most of the statues with which the northern 
-and southern porches are enriched, are exe- 
‘cuted in a better style than those of the triple 
2porch of the western front. 
« ‘The eastern end of the cathedral is of sep- 
’ lar form, with: windows in each side; 
it has several flying buttresses. 

. The lead’covering of the roof of the cathe- 
dral was stripped off by the Revolutionists in 
1794 ; it remained thus exposed until the year 
-1797, when the citizens of Chartres, at their 
own expense, newly leaded it; and, in 1824, 
the whole church was repaired at the expense — 
of the nation. , 


“With 


gt 
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The roof of the cathedral is considered 
by French architects to te a fine specimeri 
of the carpentry of the middle ages. The 
framework contains so much timber that 
it is commonly called “the forest.’ ‘The 
rvof is in perpendicular height’ from ‘the 
spring of the vault to the ridge about 46 
feet English: Its ‘construction ‘is as fol- 
lows: each pair of principals is composed 
of a tie-beam, a king-post, two rafters, 
and ‘two ‘saltiers, or St. Andrew’s crosses, 
which connect the principals. Mr. Woods 
considers this construction anything « but 
good.* There were formerly two bell-turrets 
which rose above the roof: one‘contained a 
wooden instrument called a grue, which 
served to assemble the people in the:church 
during Passion Week, when bells were not 
tung; the other turret ‘contained ‘six’ small 
bells, called commandes, which were used 
during divine service to order the ‘ringers 
to put in motion the’ great bells in the 
towers of the western front. Above the point 
of the east end of the roof is a colossal angel, 
of lead gilt, which tums upon a pivot as a 
weather-vane. ‘The whole of the roof may 
be traversed by a yailery, protected by a stone 
open-work parapet. 

The interior of the cathedral is of grand 
and well-proportioned dimensions: its length 
is 418 feet, and from 110 to 115 feet wide: 
the height is about 114 feet. 

_ The piers of the nave are ‘com alter. 
nately of octagorial pillars, with four circular 
shafts, and of cylindrical pi 


me with as 
many octagonal shafts. early all +t! 


arches in the church and the vaulting’ are 
pointed. The windows are very rich ‘in 

inted , which is said to’ be half an 
inch thick, but is not much ‘thicker than 
some of the old glass in York cathedral. 


ions, beautiful’ parts, 
and finely coloured windows,” says Woods, 
“the impression by a view of the 
interior is‘ sublime.”” The subjects on the 
different windows have ‘been miriutely de- 
scribed M: Hetisson, the librarian of 
Chartres, in a Description of the Cathedral, 


‘published in 1824. 


“The choir’ is’ the’ only portion of ‘the 
edifice which has been ‘injured by modern 
alteration. ‘The ancient choir-screen, with 
its ‘rood-loft, was demolished in 1772, and 
the present one of stone erected. It is ‘high! 
enriched with sculptured ornaments of bron: 
In the sanctuary, or chancel, is the 
altar, of blue Turquin marble, entiched 
with bronze gilt ; and behind it is a very fine 
piece of sculpture of Catrata matble. The 
sanctuary is paved with many coloured mat- 
bles, diponed in a mosaic pattem. =~ 
But, the gem of the cathedral is the screen 
of inclosure round’ the choir, a succession of 
beautiful shrinework, with sculptures of the 
_ © Letters of an Architect, vol. i., p. 5%. . .? 




















Christ. It is of white stone, and was 
commenced in iid by Jean, Texier, the 
architect who built the. celebrated spire. 
Mr. Woods says: “To see this screen algne 
is well dang a to Chartres: it is 
very curious, bot the extreme deli of 
the. workmanship, and as a model of the last 
seriod of Gothic, architecture in France. 
execution is. complete point-lace in stone, 
and some of the sculpture! threads are not 
thicker than the blade of a penknife.” Asa 
whole, however, Mr. Woods considers the 
design to want simplicity. 

The cathedral is dedicated to Notre Dame : 
it: formerly had thirty-eight chaotries and 
chapels, which number has been reduced to 
eight... ‘There is likewise at the eastern end 
of the church another chapel, two stories in 
height, .and flanked with towers on the exte- 
rior. .Near this chapel was formerly a corridor, 
leading from the church to the palace of the 
bishop of Chartres, on the acclivity of the hill, 
with the river Eure flowing at on * 
the palace gardens too, was another chapel, 
with a cemetery for the burial of the priests 
and officers of the chapter of the cathedral. 

Beneath the cathedral is a crypt, or under- 
ground church, of architecture coeval with 
the upper edifice; though a much earlier 
date is commonly assigned to it. 

It is worthy of remark, that there are no 
monuments, inscriptions, or cenotaphs, in 
memory of persons, in. Chartres 
cathedral. The chapter have, from time im- 
memorial, interdicted sepulture within the 
-walls. of the church, or even in the crypt 
beneath it; and. in so. doing, they have 
shown good sense, which it might be well to 
imitate in our times. 

About six weeks since, on May 28, this 
magnificent cathedral was threatened with 
destruction. by fire, said to have originated in 
the negligence of two plumbers emple in 
some repairs, The flames were 
at about half-past six o’clock on Saturday 
evening, in the timber-walk at the junction 
of one of the arms of the cross formed. by the 
sides of the nave. The 
* fine roof and the woodwork of .the superb 


spire appear. to have. been destroyed, but.the — 


windows are uninjured ; and by three o’clock 
on Sunday morning, the fire had neasly 


The prefixed. Engraving is from a splendid 
drawing by the late Mr Chasles Wild, one 
.of the finest, architectural draughtsmen. of 
his day. Many. of the descriptive details 
have .been condensed. from a work in course 
of publication, which it would give us plea- 
sure to introduce to our readers, indepen- 
dently of our t obligation to its 


This is Mr. Winkles’s Illustrations of * 


ic Cathedral, forming the 5th and 6th 
Nos..of his series of Continental Cathedrals ; 
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principal historical events in the life of Jesus the engravings by Mr. Winkles, from sketches 


greater part of the . 
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‘Mr. Garland, architect; and. the letter-, 
press by Mr. Thomas Moule, an antiquarian 
writer of established nierit. Each Number 
contains four prints, and two sheets of letter- 
press: the former, are clever and effective ;: 
and the descriptions are minutely drawn up, 
but in popular style for the general reader. 
The work —— at so cheap a rate 
that it has only to be seen to be 
by any one who has a taste for antiquities 
and the fine arts, which it is well calculated, 
to foster and improve. : 

We hope ‘ere to. see such works ‘as 
Mr. Winkles’s in the “family library” of 
every four or six-roomed house: for familia- 
tity with the. monuments of the piety and 
genius of past ages must lead eventually to 
—2 of our own: let us. remem- 

too, the Italian synonym of the virtuose 
and the happy man. ” L7,S- 





LLANGOLLEN VALE. 

Abused mortals! did you know 

Where joy, heart's ease, and comforts grow, —_, 

You'd scorn proud towers : : 

And seek them in these bowers, 

Where wiuds sometimes our woods may shake, * 

But blusteriug care could never tempest make,” 

Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 

Saving of fountains that glide y ws eres 
Sir Walter Raleigh. . 

HeEazgt-sicx and weary, I have "d, 

Sweet ——— rest in prt 

To dwell some — wood heside, 

Far from the world’s treachery ! 

To hear the lark’s wild melody, 

Among the gleamy clouds of morn; 

And nature’s own sweet harmony, 

On every wandering zephyr borne | 

A ling stream should murmur near, 

With r aud water-lilies 

Wild roses scent the desert air, 

And violets there be found. 


Within That peaceful dell. 

The earliest eae of the spring, 
In that sequestered vale should be; 
‘There summer all her sunshine 
And autumn all her witchery ! 

When winter thro’ the withered tree, 


Blew coldly round my cottage wall, 
How —— hour should 


evening be, 
How bright the blazing light should full ! 
= —— smile should there intrude, 
. heart to grieve, 
But in that blessed solitude, 


’s 
It may not be, life’s dusty road, 
— we * oad, 
t the pi "s wi 1 
Al eek and winding 
Pass the dread 


, and evermore, 
Join the bright dwellers of the skies ! 
i Anne R. 
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‘TO MY SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 
Companions lost,’ arid lov'd, of the days of other 
om Gare Sate hs 
To beara Your ard fates, and see ye, once 
Your sunuy eyes, your glancing feet, your forms and 
With the — * ind waving of your jet and 
Are visivus, oad by night and day, my yearning 


spirit hau 
Like my od cam, ‘in, between world-demons 


——— those jocund 
When we lex th’d ont vacant and 
ig nt hours, our songs 


el 
Of belts, tun tan’ toveach other ; Oh! the wild birds, 
and free, 
Were — nirthful, captives, — — 


But —* is not always, and childhood hath its 
cares, 

Since, where the good man soweth wheat, the enemy 
sows tares ; 

And needful tasks and penances were ours as well as 


Yet, ‘ah ——— in the burthens of 
that day! 


pe yet world, on a weary quest I go 
— sympathize in the weal it one or 


Ani, what's worth ey prize that in the school of 

If one be ai exulting, that. my strivings are not 

And ye mions so belov’d! and ye companions 

How wears existence on with ye, and what hath been 
its cost ? 


I call; —ye cannot answer. me ;+-aud | thus, con- ‘and 


strain’d am I 


Unto — response to make, au‘ guess at your . 


ol Sends of cdhods Bewed yeu, conld I but 
What shadows of maternal care would darken many 
— "know the beautiful and gleesome in 
Whowe say of of life hath been surprised by 
Ate om, senl I ogain ye, tender, yielding 
Who've ben oo sorely stricken down by wintry 
Whose youth hath pel’, froma heart sear'd 
By fév'tish, — —— Whicli ‘corroded, ‘bat 
Yet, some of ye, my school-mates, are happy, gay, 
‘The’ tog 19, Grad pup, Phacnlons, $e pate, tosomes 
——— 
pale one, 
oj uf the years loug past, where'er ye 


I marvel if one memaries ave hannted thins by me? 
At ase tones, which afar my lone 


— youy early friend's, and bless her as 
she sings ? M, L. B. 


Che Nobelist. 


THE LONELY MAN. 
By M.L. B. 

“Tt is not that my lot is low, ' ; 

Which bids this silent tear to flow ; 

It. is not. grief which makes me woan, 

It is,—that Lam al) aloue,”—H. K. White. 
So thought, so felt, if uot in our British 
poetic numbers, the unhappy. Luigi di San- 
tana, a Spaniard of noble th, sweet dispor 
sition, and exemp mplary princi —— The bloom 
of youth had not f: from his cheek, nor 
its strength forsaken his. limbs, when: he 
entered the monastery of St. Colombo, alike 
remarkable for its. and. the austerities 
it enjoined. - Luigi, -in form and feature, 
seemed intended by nature to eens but 
when he-entered the mouastery, a. deep and 
settled . melancholy -elouded . his -brow, and 
whilst all mmarvelled that a young-man pose 
sessing more than ordinary gifts and graces, 
shoult choose. to bury > thon in. the conven- 
tual. life and habit, all..concluded that some 
dark. sin,. or suspension sorrow, had driven 
him. to the. His conduct was. extra- 
devotional, which, however, proved. little in 
his favour;. but not one hint of his private 
history could the brethren. obtain; and one 
day, Laigi disappeared from his chosen sanc- 
tum, to which he never. returned,. leaving 
behind him, for the gratification of their cu- 
riosity, a MS.—that was,all. 

During the Spanish war of two centuries 
ago, when many monasteries were plundered 
sacked, a manuscript written in: the 

Castilian, . fell into the -hands -of.-a 

itish- officer, serving under the celebrated 

h, which details the. story. of 
Luigi, and which, preserved. by the descen- 
dants of a oe —— with j care, we 
have obtained leave to translate and 
It is addressed. to. the then su of St. 
Colombo, Prior. José, Mendizabal, and, after 
a complimentary preamble, runs thus.:— 

“Few have been: so favoured by nature as 
myself, and few. have been so exyuisitely 
misprable; but let them who shall read the 
— neat = sh —— hath 
Pg! wiedom, if they. incline .to my 
folly. Young, handsome, beloved, and richly 

wed waa 1, but earthly blessings are 
pronounced by ane who tasted superhumanly 
of ah tele, oa ‘vanity and. vexation of 
spirit, and sof found them: moreover, the 
ter the e the more, keenly is'a 
leprivation of it felt. . 1 had a fond mother, 
she died; a father, and he died also; and 
when, as -his heir, J. succeeded to his title, 
(no matter what that is,) and estates, men 
smiled- upon an on ot ney must be 
and 1 smiled: open. See because I 
sotvo Llov fervently aud deeply ;—could 
so sénuitive a apirit as mine fail to. love ? «As 
fervently and deeply was my passion. setura- 
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ed; for, I. say it without vanity, who could 
resist loving me? I married Isadora the idol 
of my soul; we retired, to enjoy —5 
piness, to our country possessions ; 
—— !—all died; wife, child, sister, 
brother—all—all ; till I was left, a blighted 
thing, alone.—Alone too, in the worst species 
of loneliness and desolation—that sick soli- 
tude of —* which makes oon anne = 
thought of any society but that of those w 
and pocee. — be recalled; and 


God-torsaken! Ay, there it is; words are 
feeble to express the state of that man, who 
sees, instead of the hand of a merciful 
Father in his afflictions, the rod of an angry 
Deity—who feels himself left destitute by his 
Creator, but with life, that life itself may 
prove a curse, yet who dares not die; and 
who believes, that the ‘Hearer and Answerer 
of Prayer’ turns a deaf ear to his supplica- 
tious, and will not regard his humiliation; 
this is the acme of human anguish, and this 
I felt after the loss of all I held dear, for ever 
and ever, ne till I ———— and 

e! ! no power 
pe what it — this world, 
without a hope, without a God, and looking 
for certain destruction in another! Madness 
—this. might ‘be; I cannot be sure that a 
rapid succession of misfortunes did not shake 
my reason ; but, if so, I, at least, endeavoured 
at that dreadful period, by a strict discharge 
of all the moral and religious duties enjoined 
by Holy Mother Church, to appease and dis- 
arm Him who appeared to me an implacable 
Divinity, bent on perseeuting me to death. 
I read the Holy Scriptures, but found their 
consolations a sealed fountain; and being 
almost’ sure to them at some terrible, 


flesh with fastings, 
“and sackcloth.’ Finally, Reverend 


ly Him, the onl 


oly, ‘harmless, blameless;’ but 
here, within these sucred walls, and in ‘the 


. “It is now some weeks since, when, one 
, my trance of wretchedness was dis- 
entrance of a stranger into my 

man of venerable and imposing ap- 
q@earance: ere! I could inquire who hw was, 


3 


and what he wanted with me, he exclaimed : 
—‘ How is this, Luigi di Santana? Why do, 
I find you thus? Is there no God in 
heaven, that thou shouldst be so utterly sunk 
in the worst despair of earth ?° 

“Father !’ said I, ‘ comfort and instruct 

me, if thou canst; but too long have I had 
oecasion to believe, that neither earth nor 
heaven contains consolation for this miser- 
—— bitter tears rose to my eyes as I 
spoke. ) 
“« Whty,” rejoined the venerable man, ‘do 
you not solace yourself in the bosom of your 
family aye — alas!’ — in a tone of 
anguish, ‘t my incurable 
wound ; a family Tone had, X crea- 
ture of it is departed, and I am alone. 

“True; but comfort may still be found 
in the society of your fellow men.’ 

“<¢ Father, I have now no connexion with. 
the outer world ; in disgust I have abandon- 
ed it for these quiet walls.’ 

“¢ And here?’ he asked; when I i 
the hiatus—‘ And here I am more ly 
wretched and alone, than I was ever in the 
most heartless worldly society. There, though 
it might have been feigned, I at least heard 
the voice of sympathy and feeling ; but here,, 
these monks wander about like living seul 
tures, in silence; and their ‘I ‘beliews, 
are stone.’—‘ Be not bitter agai bre- 
thren, Luigi; but tell me, why didst thou 
enter a place so unfit as this, for one in thy 
state of mind ? 

“Good father,’ I replied, ‘be not hard 
upon me; I had sought comfort elsewhere, 
but finding none, came hither: 


y 
“ My visiter smiled: ‘It is strange,’ said. 
he, ‘this that you are alone; believe 


were 
accepted, because thou didst it i 


succour in the of trouble, ‘ 
——— 
pea ese ay patna dy \ nam 
jure upon marvel i how 
little thou art alone. ‘Take thie glee” 


th it at thy casement, and ; 

thon fost behold — —— 
“The windows of my cell Reve 

rend Father, as thou — a view of the 


beautiful but lonely garden, sun 
rounded and engirt as it is mountains ; 


* The nightmare, 
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the brethrefi, ‘at that’ hor, were, like myself, 


ia their respective apartments, employed in- 


study or devotion ; so ‘that, to my unassisted 
eye, ‘the ‘ground’ seemed to lie in the still, 
sultry sunlight, a perfect, untrodden solitude, 
over’ which flitted not -even the wing of a 
lowely’ bitd. Great then was my astonish. 


ment. so great that, starting back with‘a ery,’ 
ed let the glass ‘slipffrom my fifigers, at 
ing men and womeh of angelie-aspect,' 
wandering about the secluded spot, reclining” 
ind conversing 

Greut was’ 


under‘the shade Uf its irces and 

pleasantly among themsclves. 

my ‘astériishment’ at 

ritions”floating in ait, tip'aafat 
empyreum 5° 


distinguish anything, in 
and *t iy -<pen tenes to ‘the’ earth, as if: 
watching the ways, walks, dnd very thoughits. 
of man. also was my terror, to per 
cvive’ — leaf, every: blade of grass, 
every élim’stalk of herb‘and flower, every’ 
gtain of dust, and every'drop of water, had: 
its appdinted inhabitants of them: that: fléw 
and them ‘that ‘crawled. “Some of these’ 
creattirés ‘were, fo my human apprehension;” 
hidéous and ‘terrific; others, * 
form: avd ‘colour: ‘but, abstractedly’ conei· 
dered, ‘are any of the works of not 
beautiful—very beautiful? The human ap- 
partitions continually passed and repassed my 
window, gazing upon me, some ‘with sotrow- 
ing and pitying eyes, others with smiling 
and joyous -aspects; but all’ were lovely: 
perfect peace and ineffable blessedness im- 
pressed their countenances ; and as entranced 
gazed upon them, calm confidence, feli- 
city ubutterable and not of this world, per- 
vaded my: breast. - I was happy once again! 
‘* Santana!’ said my visiter; ‘and are 
you so much alone on this fair earth, as you 
have imagined yourself to be? Know, what 
you now behold: is nothing new; were your 
mortal eyes sufficiently ‘strengthened and 
sharpened, you would always see around you 
the immortals who visit this world, one of 
the provinces only of the King of the’ Uni- 
verse, atid mi with man, for various pur- 
3; the bodiless, with them that be still 
in the flesh ; the spirits now, with the spirits 
that: shall be; and when you depart from 
earth, you will know further and better that 
it is'so—that you never were here alone, and 
that-you never could be. These, and similar 
to. them, are your companions every day; 
every hour, and every moment; and fear not 
the innumerable living creatures which my 
celestial glass ‘discloses. to your view, for 
they are innocent, and but the same amidst 
which you ever walk unharmed, without per- 
ceiving them.‘ Sire!’ I began—‘ Angel! 
Saint !’—* You have not yet,’ said he, looked 
through my; giass at me.’ 
& dad 80, and*saw him as an angel indeed ; 
but beside him, smiling ineffably, stood my 
own, my lost, my loved, and lamented Isa- 


juisite-in? 


dora!’ The rapture’ of that moment—the’’ 
rapture of those few, fleeting minutes; in: 
which f again’ beheld and ‘conversed with’ 
the idolized-depatted, words are incapable of! 
expressing ; ‘also ‘the vesfasy with which I’ 
heard front her own blessed lips, that, though 


unseen, she wa» ever near me, and that I’ 


—— not deem myself alone: Beside⸗,ꝰ 
dided’ she, ‘the Most Merciful is ever near’ 


you ‘must ‘shake off holy 
sions, again go forth into the world; fight 
the good ‘fight manfully, and run the tace 
that is set before you, knowitig’ by ‘how 
great a cloud of witnesses you ate encom- 
passed,’ and the high prize for which’ you 
contend. Lassitude, morbid melancholy, m- 
action, and flight from the duties and lauda- 
ble pursuits of social life. to which you, 
blessed in a superior manner, are above all 
men imperatively called, will never win that 
esteem of Heaven, for which ‘you are so justly 
anxious. Wherefore, Santana, be | brother; 
awake, arise, gird’ up thy soul body for 
action ; go forth from henee ‘and quit thee 
like a-man. Behold! thod art ‘neithér unm 
considered nor alone.’ ° eat il 
“Then said I,‘ But how, thou heavenly 
friend, am‘I‘ to quit this‘ monastery ?*—Ab 
ram answered, ‘ Brother, leave that to me; 
at no distant day 1 will come again, and 
take thee’ from it. “Only write ‘now the 
vision, confide it to thy superior, and’ prepare 
thee for my promised visit.’ Bier ok. 
“ So saying, the stranger _— the doot 
of my ceil, and departed ; wherefore, Reve- 
rend Father, in fall confidence that: he will 
make ood his word, J have hastened to fulfil 
his behest.” t 
Suth is the narrative of the Lonely Man 
as written by himself. Beneath his: 
phy appears in different hands, the ° 
ing’ notations, apparently’ of different: dates: 
“The renegade monk, for his: hypocrisies 
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and heresies, was spirited away from our holy 
house by the foul fiend in person.” 

“The very Christian.Don Luigi di San- 
tana, after a life of exemplary and active 
virtue and beneficence, died in his bed, at 
Madrid, having reached an advanced age: 
his end was peace ; his works do fullow him ; 
his memory is blessed, and his reward is 
everlasting!” 


. Popular Antiquities. 





CARISBROOK CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Few laces. possess. greater charms for the 
antiquary. or the lover of nature than the 
Castle of Carisbrook and the neighbourhood 
in which it is situated. To. the latter, the 
outline of hill and unduletion of valley, the 
distant prospect of the sea, aud the peaceful 
serenity which pervades the, valley beneath, 
are objects. of delight and admiration. But 
we address ourselyes more particularly to those 
who love to. meditate among the relics of 
hear antiquity, and whose fertile imaginations 
cau repeople .the deserted cump.or ruined 
fortress’ with the forms, of those who have 
long since ceased .to inhabit or defend them, 

now under consideration 


the. emperor, Claudius, fought thirty times 
with the British enemy, and reduced upwards 


“(Caviabrook Castle, Isle of Wight.) 


of twenty towns, two powerful nations, and 
the Te of Wight under the Roman power,) 
found on his arrival here, a fortress, which he 
immediately — This snpposition 
is strengthened by Grose, who tells us, that 
“a castle or fort was built here by the 
Britons, and repaired by the Romans, when 
the island was subdued by Vespasian, a. p. 
45. History, however, is silent respecting 
the Roman transactions at Caris! 3 Nor 
do we find any authentic mention of {the 
lace until 530, when Cerdic, king of the 
West Saxons, having destroyed the abori- 
gines of the island, gave this fortress to his 
nephew Whitgar; from whom may be derived 
its present appellation; Whit tg, or 
Whitgar, his burgh being ly Saxon, and 
but * altered in the Lr ng of so many 
ages from its original sound ; some 
prefer a derivation from the Cutie Cher sron 
which signifies the town of yew· trees. 

~ In treating of the venerable ruins before 
us, we request thee, reader, to ii that 
we have perambulated her the outer 
walls of the Castle, which form an irregular 
pentagon, are faced with stone, and defended 
by five bastions, having a break in the centre 
of the north side, evidently intended, from its 
lateral embrasures, fora flank. These forti- 
fications were the * —— who, at 
the instigation of Sir * > gave 
4,000. ok the repair of the 1 * 
when the Spanish “Armada was expected; 
nor was she the only contributor, as-the 
gentlemen of the island raised 4002. for the 
same purpose, and the commonalty cheerfully 
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the outer ditch ly:* Camden, 
(edit. 1594,) tells us that the Castle had 
been lately restored in a magnificent manner 
by the — of the island—“ nuper Capi- 
tanei opera maguificé instauratum. 

The western entrance to the castle is 
under an ivy-mantled gateway, over-which 
are the initials of Queen Elizabeth, with the 
date of its erection, 1598 ; immediatel 
within which is the | 


specimen ilitary. architecture 
in the time of Edward 1. Gk cio cated Bi 
Ww. é 


an gleam : 
—— is formed of very strong 


the castle-yard, which is at present onl 
accessible-by a small wicket, coeval with the 
gate. The chapel-onithe right hand is dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, but neither 
beauty nor anti to'arrest attention. It 
was rebuilt in 1738, and stands within the 
limits of the ancient pom rears Soe which 
formed: a right-angled parall 
occupied about an acre and a Tat faving 
its ‘greatest length from east to west. Its 
angles are rounded, and it is probable th 
were rebuilt by Elizabeth, as the date 160 
appears on the south-east angle, at nee 
are the remains of a tower called Mountj 
tower, the walls whereof are imm thick; 
the ascent to the top is by ste 
This tower is of ange antiquity, and probably 
coeval with the ch ‘stands on the 
north-eastern angle, icity behind the do- 
mestic moma. and commands the atten- 
tion of every uary who visits it, possess- 
igs as it it does, j jubitable characteristics of 
Norman or even earlier work. A lofty 
mound of earth has been thrown up, on the 
summit of which‘ stands the donjon or keep: 
The entrance to it is by an peas ly-steep 
— of eighty-one steps, agreeably to the 
of those ages, whereby an assailing 
pets easily be precipitated ; seventy- 
two of these ——— the remainder | a 
a |, Square portal into t 
ee This portion of the 
éastle is —— in the extreme; and an 
antiquary would possibly lose little reputa- 


© These outworks were the same as those 

ot — —— ployed on the 
em on 

Tovtifcations vf that et Ys : 
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tion in asserting it:to be of Saxon workman- 
ship ; for the walls are not only rude in con- 
struction, but irregular in their polygonal 
form, and bear no similitude whatever to 
that massive and imposi posing style which the 
Normans introduced, both in the castles 

which they built anew, as well as in those of 
their vanquished enemy which they thought 


t to adopt. 
hened by Grose, 
ing of Whit- 
, was a second 


, 
flag flying over the ‘entrance 

which is, evidently, a modern addition to the 
rest of the buildin 

Lest, however, t the teader’s patience should 
become exhausted, we will leave this venera- 
ble pile, in whose steep entrance no knight’ 
is’ seen, nor horn is blown; we'will 
leave its antique mound and crumbling walls 
“ doddered o’er” with age, and half obscured 
by the thick foliage which springs up around 
it; and as we retface our steps, visit the 
outhouse, wherein isthe celebrated well attri- 
buted to the Romans, which is six feet wide, 
and 210 feet to the water. Passing the 
domestic buildings before alluded ‘to, dnd 


ps. which Camden states to have been rebuilt’ 


in the time of Elizabeth; we come to a small 
wicket at the foot of some stairs, leading to 
the chamber of the unfortunate'King Charles. 
Here every thing-is desolate: the roof and 
two sides of the room are ‘entirely gone, nor 
are any indicia of its ever having been habi- 
table remaining, with the exceptions of the 
fireplace and window. How futile and tran- 
pre — is’ we Bens ind thing! that which was 
iently secure for the detention 
of a — now gives free 
every breeze which sighs amid i 
walls. Here v exists no more? The 
bars which op the exit of the king ‘are 
still ‘visible to the antiquary’s i tion ; 
but no traitor pistol awaits him on’ 
side’: and, as ‘he passes from ‘benéath the 
massive entrance-gate of this ‘ancient fortress; 
meditating on the hard fate of the chivalrous. 
Stuart, he looks back for an instant on 
its warlike machicolations-aud mouldering 
towers with a sigh, and feels that the siléace 


“to 
deserted 











‘around him is deep and still, even: as the 
rest of him who sleeps within the vaults of 
‘Windsor. C.S. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
(From the Foreign Quarte-ly Review.) 
pi At —* the — ** ap- 

» proclaiming leon naparte 
emperor of the French, the imperial dignity 
being made hereditary in his family, besides 
various other organic chauges in the great 
council of:the state and in the administrative 
system. .. Three votes. only in the senate had 
been found negative: Gregoire’s and Lam- 
brecht’s were two, the third was, believed to 
be Garat’s.,..The senatus consultum was 





stitutions of the republic.” Svon after, hew- 
ever, the, “ Republic”. was suppressed, the 
juxtaposition having been found tvo glaring, 
and.he —* himself Emperor by the consti- 
tutions. of the empire. . The question of the 
hereditary succession was then laid before the 
people for their. sanction. It had the usual 
number of favourable votes, about.three mil- 
lions. Then the addresses of congratulation 
poured in from all the functionaries, and the 
languaze of flattery was indulged, iu without 
sestraint.. Seguier, president of the imperial 
ccurt;: was the first to bow at the foot of the 
throne. .The clergy did not. remain behind. 
du their addresses they called. Napoleon the 

r of the Most. High, the man of his 
sight hand ;. others called him a new Moses, 
Matathias, Cyrus, &e., One archhishop ac- 
ually compared him to Christ. Well might 
Napoleon say ho did not regret the concordat ! 


It.was only among, the military that some reall 


dissent, manifested itself. Several officers 
resigned their commissions. _. But the army 
‘in general felt proud of the exaltation of its 
favourite chief.. ' 
.. The French republic ended after a stormy 
‘existence of hardly twelve years. It beganiu 
blood aeons it terminated ia trickery 
and mystification. The great body of the 
2— never unilerstood it, and yet a 
illion.of men were slain in its behalf. The 
abolition of exclusive. privileges, which was 
fhe pretext for it, had been accomplished 
before by the first assembly, which proclaimed 
‘tthe constitutional monarchy. But they after- 
-wards tashly destroyed that constitution, and 
now, after twelve. years of continual agitation, 
‘they took refuge.under the shade of an impe- 
rial throne, without any popular represeo- 
‘tation whatever. Such. is ever the reaction 
produced by extremes. Of the governments 
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that succeeded each other during those twelve 
years, the consular was by fur the best. With 
all its faults, Bonaparte’s consulship is. an 
epoch which we love to dwell upon in me- 
mory ; it was.a season of peace for France, a 
breathing time for mankind,. seared by. the 
sanguinary violence of the convention, and 
the still more odious prodigacy of the  direc- 
torial government. . It was a return to order 
and reason, when the language of frenzy 
made way for that of humanity aud justice, 
when the various classes and. nations again 
understood each. other. seth a brilliant 
epoch, in which many a man in. every 
eed at Enwope had his hopes fixed on him 
whose star seemed then te. shine with a. be- 
nignant lustre. For a time at least he evinced 
a respect for public opinion and morality ; he 
displayed feelings uf benevolence ; he turned 
his attention to civil matters ; he: ‘ized 


to his fri merciful to his enemies, ve 
towards all. France was peally i to 
him forthat period, in which he re-constructed 
*it as a state, and laid the basis of its perma- 
—— To himself that was a dig- 
nified resting-place, after the brilliancy of his 
former campaigos. Had he contented him- 
magistracy: for life, surrounded 
by — prerogatives, had he preserved at 
e) prinei 
representative constitution, had he chosen to © 
make France a great, industrious, and com, 
mercial nation instead of a military and con- 
quering one, he might have lived in honour, 
and died in peace, followed by the blessings 
of men. The were nearly forgotten, 
their cause: had - been abandoned by all. the 
powers; we have n’s own assertion 
of the fact. The plausible excuse for 
following the course he preferred was the 
uncertainty of his life, and the conspiracies 
that were repeatedly hatched against him, 
But the plea is insufficient, for no conspiracy 
ye his life after that -of the 
infernal machine in 1800; and, after all, did 
the assumption of absolute power secure in 
the end the. hereditary . succeasion: in his 


allied: himself to a rival house, and fell at 
last notwithstanding all, and. his ‘only son 
hardly reached: the age of manhood after him, 
He cho-e to act the: more vulgar part of a 
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ditions ; its armies of half a million of men; 
its perivdical fields of battle or rather car- 
nage; its despotic decrees and turgid bulle- 
tins, and the attendant desolation of some of 
the fairest countries in Europe; all’ these 
things have no attraction for us. A real 
history of the empire remains yet to be writ- 
ten ; for it ought not to be merely the history 
of France alone, but that of all Europe during 
that epoch;:it ought to be gathered not 
merely from French or English materials, but 
from the national records of Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Holland, Russia, of all the countries 
that were tormented for ten’ years through the 
restless ambition of a single individual. ‘To 
talk of such a man being still the champion 
ofa great Popular ptinciple against the aris- 
of Europe, of his being forced into 

war in his own defence, apppeary to us mere 
jage. Was he forced into the wars of 
Spain or of Russia? Has he’ not acknow- 
himself that he aspired to universal 
monarchy? And were other rfations quietly 
to submit to his dictation ? ¶ But it is useless 


to discuss this now thread-bare argument.’ 


One great distinction a to us to be 
Mapsleuswthareeiie, 


» the invader of Germany,‘of Hol 

bain, of South Italy, and of Russia, 

) ‘of those countries: The 

s, therefore, of many of the French 

Italians towards him ought not to 

“as a criterion of the feelings of 
‘large. 


PRINCE PUCKLER-MUSKAU AT THE TUILERIES. 
(Quoted from his recent Tour, * the Foreign Quarterly 


Suortry after my arrival in Paris, I was in- 
troduced at the Tuileries, which has been 
lately much beautified by the king. The 
separation of a small portion of the great 

ens, forming a ring immediately round 

e palace, which was s0 loudly declaimed 
against by the an prints, is ‘a decided 
improvement. e king’s palace is not now 
subject to the rude proximity of what was not 
much better than a common highway. 

The ceremony of presentation tothe citizen- 
king is not encumbered with much of court- 
etiquette ; but the apartments through which 
we were led, and the saloon, where we were 
jously received by his ‘majesty, are not 

a certain royal op ante The 
queen, with the members of the royal family 
and some ladies of the court, were seated at a 
round table covered with green cloth, and 
occupied with female ———— A few 
gent! » none in uniform, were grouped 
— the table, or dispersed about the room. 
After the usual introduction, I entered into a 
tively conversation with the queen, a woman 
of. that class whom it is impossible to know 


gracious! 
devoid 


without esteeming. Maddme Adelaide, the 
sister of the king, is full : of —* and 


amiability; and the young princes and. prig- 


cesses are well educated, natural, and simple, 
without being destitute of that dignity which 
is the ae a of their high ‘station. 


Afterwards, the king did me the honour to 
converse with me, privatim, fot a considerable 
time, and, in the ‘allusions which he fre- 

tteutly made to England, displayed a gteat 
deal of information with regard to the pecu- 
liarities of that country ;: he, at the same time, 
took occasion to drop not a few very flattering 
notices of my English Tour, and was so com 
descending as to favour me with several use- 
ful hints in reference to my intended trip to 
America. It is impossible to conver- 
sation in a more attractive -_ than 0 
majesty, and the greatest attachment to his 
— visible among all those who are 
or col d particular ti 

j eserves icular mention 
General Gourgaud, so honourably known by 
his faithful adherence to Napoleon, whose 
acquaintance: I had the pleasure to make a 
few days after I had marked him out on ‘the 
parade of the Feast of July as the most 
elegant and dignified officer of the army. 

A few days afterwards, I was invited to 
dine with his majesty. According to an 
innate trick of my nature, which I fear it is 
impossible to cure, I came too late. I sus- 
pect I was the last, for the queen imme- 
diately gave me her arm, that I might squi 
her into the dining-room. A party of 
sat down to dinner; and, as I had read not a 
little in the Carlist papers of the excessive 
economy said to prevail in the citizen-king’s 
family, I confess I was more observant than 
I ‘should age been of the oe 
a ts. 1 » however, quite 
contrary of all that the ‘had a 
verted ; and, except t ‘ourt! 
courtly domesticity, ‘I fee a none better 
organized than that of Louis Philippe.. » Be- 
hind each was stationed a servant: in 
splendid livery, and beside him a pure and 

ing vaisselle; which, in many of our 

rman courts, from sheer want of polishing, 
is as dull as tin kitchenery and wine were 
very , and ‘in great profusion, and: the 
attendance ready and nimble, in the: best 
English genre, which has now become qui 
universal in all the best ‘houses in Paris. ’ 
king and queen helped some: dishes with 
their own hands, and animated the entertain- 
ment with all the kind offices of a royal hos 
pitality. 

After dinner the: company retired to the 
open terrace which overlooks the noble gar- 
den of the Tuileries. This terrace, however, 
is doomed ; and must I * —* before the 
tage for symmetry, to which our modern 
architects sacrifice everything. I ventured 
to expostulate with her majesty on this sub- 
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ject, and how suitable a 

would be in such a situation, but I am 
afraid the symmetry-system will celebrate an 
ovation over more influential schemings than 
mine. I had here also the pleasure of making 


the acquaintance-of two ladies of the queen, 
Mesdames de Dolomieu and de Montjoie, 


who — me with their bilingual powers, 
and spoke German as amiably and as sweetly 
as French. 


FANTOCCINI AT MILAN. 
By a recent Traveller. 

T was weary, and had need of rest for my 
eyes and head: in the evening, I hud re- 
course to a childish diversion, I went to see 
the fantoccini. The puppets of Milan are 
as celebrated as the Cathedral, the shrine of 
St. Charles, the “ Supper” of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the gates of Rr Ambrose, and the 
arch of the Simplon—which I did not see, 
and I do not know why, but I have not the 
least regret ;—the durattini of Genoa, and 
all those with which we had been regaled at 
Paris, were truly quite another thing. The 
dolls of Girolamo perform the drame quite 
as well as our actors of the theatre of St. 
Martin ; they dance exquisitely. The piece 
which they declaimed this evening was a 
grand romantic drama, intitled Prince 
Eugene of Savoy at the Siege of Temisvar. 
An amorous intrigue proceeds from catas- 
trophe to catastrophe, and, divided into six 
‘acts—six acts, you understand, and not five, 
like the imperfect dramas of Moliere, of 
Corneille, and of Racine—gives all the inte- 
rest to the action of the piece, in the midst 
of which Girolamo, the great buffoon, the 
famous Girolamo, moves, kicks about, and 
— in the costume of # corporal, haif 

illing the good people of Milan with laugh- 
ter at his rough: brogue. A ballet played 
between the acts astonished me most, al- 


pets whose talents would 
tion in many of the dancers 
of Naples, of London, or of Paris, who 
obtain. lucrative engagements. 
dance; side dance, vertical dance, all the 
dances possible, all the fioriture of feet and 
which you admire at the Opera, you 
will find also at. the theatre Fiando; and 
when the doll has.finished her dance, when 
she .has been well applauded, when the 
st-st-st ia heard in the pit, the slight whistle 
of admiration. which . precedes the enthu- 
siastic cry of fori!.. fori! that recalls the 
artiste; she comes from behind the scene, 
makes her bow with an air, places her little 
hand on her heart, and does not retire until 
she has completely parodied the great singers 
and the proud dancers of the Scala. If she 
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green- is called aguin, she complaisantly 2 


If she is not called aguin, she is more 
sophical than Mademoiselle Malibran ; she 
sheds none of those tears of pettishneas 
which they say the illustrious artiste always 
sheds when she is not obliged, alter a repre- 
sentation, to come forward again more 
three or four times. 


OSSIAN AND SHAKSPEARE. 

From the German of Herder. 
In Herder’s letters we find frequent outbursts 
of that admiration for Ossian and Shakspeare 
which first suggested his collection of diffe- 
rent National Songs, (“+ Volks Lieder,”) by 
which he has unfolded a page of tra- 
dition, as valuable to the historian as to the 
poet. His enthusiasm on this subject is best 
told in his own words. i ‘ 

“ Tn rummaging my papers a day or two 
ago | feos some — which I 
had made some time back from the finest 
English hallads, and especially from Shak- 
speare. Concluding that you have not given 
up Shakespeare, I inclose a few of these scraps. 
In the original English, with their own 
metre, old-fashioned rhymes and peculiar 


couple of lines, are miserably travestid by 
Wieland. The latter song, ‘ Where the bee 
sucks,’ &c., has been also attempted by Mo- 
ses, and by the translator of the ‘ Essay on 
the Genius of Pope ;’ but neither of them to 
my fancy. Just see now whether my version 
satisfies you better; but, for the life of you, 
attend only to tones, not to words—you must 
only sing, not read. The Cuckoo sung has 
been charmingly set to music by Handel; in 
German, however, the play upon words is not 
so striking, at least not to the perception of 
blockhead. Besides this, I cannot help 
thinking that I kave discovered some faint 
trates of this cuckoo , and of the 
owl's sony, (the latter, however, in the cha- 
racter of a death-watch,) amongst the provia- 
cial traditions of my own father-land ; ‘which 
induces me to deviate entirely from the En- 
glish version. The ballad ‘ Come away, 
come away Death,” has a wonderful effect 
where it is introduced, and Shakspeare hae 
done well in making the duke, before whom 
it is sung, so loud in its praise. This is an 
old romance, much older Shakspeare ; as 
© Wiel:.nd trauslated twenty-two of Shakspeare’s 
plays hetween the years 1768 cad 1766. —— 
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also ‘ Take, oh take those lips away.’ These 
» that effect upon me, that I am 
resolved, should I éver set fuot on 
ground, merely to skim through Lon- 
don, just peep at the welp nwa sd 
my respects to Hume, and then fly off to 
Wales, Scotland, and the Western Isles; on 
one of which, like the youngest son of Ossian, 
Macpherson sits enthroned. There shall I 
hear the Celtic national ‘songs wildly chanted 
in the real language and toue of the country 
those songs which, in their present metamor- 
phosis into hexameters and Greek metre, I 
can only liken to a painted perfumed paper 
flower,. instead of that living and fair-bloom- 
ing daughter of the earth, who exhales her 
fragrance on the wild mountain side. But to 
teturn to Shakspeare ; help me to bewail a 
loss, at which certainly every other honest 
man would only laugh. ing my frenzy 
for Shakspeare, I had i studied 
those scenes wherein he opens tous his world 
of and fairies—those parts which the 
ish prize as his finest, and in which 


Engli 
I took the more delight having dreamed away 
8* fables. I had 


my childhood among . 
instance, translated the fairy ‘ divertissement’ 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream, (which 
Wieland has, I believe, entirely omitted,) 
and the witch scene in Macbeth, where the 
witches are boiling, conjuring, muttering, and 
bub’ throngh a whole descant of ghostl 
fones—but my translations have. ymin | 
and i can find nothing, nothing but a few 
soliloquies from King Lear, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, &c. — — —— tear 
out. In short everything but 
pe pecan ig and these — at 
swept-away, or burnt, when the witches last 
cleaned out my tvoms at Riga. To my own 
private gratification such a loss is i able; 
but I continue: prating about Shakspeare, 
whom I never can leave, when once I get 
upon him.”— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Pew Books. 


MARY HOWITT'’S WOOD LEIGHTON. 
(Conc’uded from page 29.) 

Tue glories of October were around. us. 
‘We had set off directly after breakfast, and 
the dews lay thick on the grass by the way- 
side; the waters ran here and there, spar 
ling and bubbling across the road; the 
samer stretched its fine lines from bu 
bush and tree to tree, and its 

webs came fluating on the golden air in flakes, 
as of lightest cotton, On the green furze- 
‘bushes, the geometrical spiders exhibited 
‘their webs, concentric wheels of exactest 
workmanship, made more visible by innu- 
‘merable dewy globules; the hedges were 

grown beautiful with the rich colour of their 
dying leaves, and their various berries,—the 
: privet aud buckthorn, the hips and 
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haws of:bright scarlet and deep crimson. The 
air had that feeling of cool freshness; and 
that. marvellous transparency never seen ‘in 
our climate but in autumn; and the woods, 
in all their solemn. magnificence: of colours, 
searlet, crimyon, tawny, and 
pan area woods, and the —— of 
est cottayes, rising up in blue and 
columns in front of their d 
of foliage—Oh ! they were beautiful! 
was the feeling with which we rode along; 
and the only words we found to express our 
sensations were those of beauty,—peaceful, 
shining, and heart-satisfying beauty. In all 
my experience of human life, I know of no 
portion of it in which the ness of Heaven 
and the blessings of a virtuous and refined 
friendship make themselves so sensibly and 
blissfully felt as in such moments as these, 
when the buoyancy of health felt through the 
whole frame is itself a perfect enjoyment ; and 
the deep repoainng loveliness of nature in- 
spires us with fe of gratitude to Heaven 
and affection for other. 
We put up our horses at a farm-house, the 


for master of which was. well known to Mr, 


Somers, and walked t some t 
fields into Bagot’s Pa — 
Passing the end of a keeper's house, we 
seemed to step at once out of modem England 
into the fe We seemed to.have 
gone back with a thought through a thousand 
years. All round us lay the green and: cul- 
tivated lands of the present times; yet we 
were in a grey and ancient region—e frag- 
ment of the past—a space apparently secured 
by a spell from the influence of time and 
ge, except that silent and irresistible 
change into the aspect of the old and.vene- 
rable. A belt of oaks stretched along a vast 
circumference, inclosing this ancient park, 
were of a great growth, and of a re 
markable height for oaks. ;. trees of sixty and 
* feet in the boll, yet so old. that 
searcely one of them was without a scathed 
and broken top; and, issuing from beneath 
these, you looked into a silent region, amongst 
other oaks of equal age, some: sedttered far 
apart, others condensed into dark masses of 
-wood,—some widely spreading; others shat. 
tered and sinking into naked decay. ‘There 
were birch-trees, too, of great antiquity, with 
stems rugged and gashed near the: 5 
thence rising in silvery whiteness,-andhang- 
ing their lithe and graceful branches: almost 
tothe earth. We walked iu a quiet deli 
over the dry and turf; amo: 
red fern, startling the deer from theit repose 
amongst it, or seeing them lightly trooping 
up some distant slope, and belling, some in 
hoarse,-and others in musical notes—a truly 
forest: sound! The «ruddy ‘squirrels were 
busy on the ground beneath the beech-trees 


that grew in some places, feasting’on theit 


fallen nuts, or seampered up the trees at-our 
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approach 5 — ten eared cries. 
the woodpecker, the jay, the solitary 


raren, 
charm. 

We soon came to a noble oak that seemed 
in the very prime of its existence, and spread 
such a mighty circle of shade beneath as 
created a perpetual gloom well meriting what 
Pope calls the “ brown horror of ‘the wood.” 
When we had walked up to its fuot, we were 
struck with strong admiration; its massy 
trunk spreading out in gnarled heaps at the 
ground, and above us extending its horizontal 
arms, each an enormous tree, to the width of 
forty feet. Great care was evidently and very 
justly taken by the noble proprietor to pre- 
vent decay or injury. Some of these vast 
arms were supported by stout pillars of tim- 
ber, and plates of lead were nailed over every 
spot where a bough had fallen. 

* * * 


In a little time we found ourselves in the 
village of Hanbury... The immense and 
splendid prospect there we had seen before, 
or we should now have beer disappointed, 
But as it was a clear and rather breezy even- 
ing, there was yet light enongh to make us 
sensible of its vast extent; and the valley of 
the Dove lay before us in the wildness of 
twilight and of autumn, solemn and gloomil 
beautiful. We could still discern the hill 
and turrets of Tutbury down the valley ; the 
hall of Sudbury opposite, amongst its woods ; 
and below us, the smoke ascending from the 
untique chimneys of Fauld Hall. The only 
sounds that. reached us were the wiud 
soughing amongst the woods; the low of 
cattle.in the Dove meadows; and of some 
village-bells. ringing cheerfully. The sound 
of those bells seemed to touch more deeply 
feelings already excited. As the carriage 

a moment, and we cast our eyesdown 
over the sombre masses of forest-trees below 
us, several voices exclaimed at once “ How 
beautiful!” Mr. Somers, over whom the 
woodland enjoyment of this day seemed to 
have more euthusiasm than I had 
ever seen.in him before,—au. enthusiasm as 
of ardent and happy youth,—took up the 
exclamation : “ How beautiful!” “ Yes! it 
is beautiful. The longer I live, the more do 
I become attached to this fine country. I 
know not whether many would not deem it 
unbecoming of the character of a Christian, 
and ially of a Christian teacher, to own 
a growing attachment to the things of this 
earth: but to my own heart I justify it by 
the reflection, that they are the works of God ; 
and that the loveliness which calls forth so 
strongly my affectionate admiration, is that 
with Shich he has. adomed the abode of his 
acknowledged children. I fvel that I do not 
love earth with a sordid love: I do not covet 
it and at it for any selfish end, but 
with a love and a delight iu which every child 


were all imbued with a woodland hand, and li 


deepest happiness‘have passed? Shall I not 
love these? These are other spots, in my 
native and distant county—the spots in whi 
my youth went over, that are dear to me with 
a peculiar and imperishable feeling ;. yet I do 
not hesitate to say, that these scenes are 
still dearer to.me, because I have experienced 
here a second youth, the-renewal and crown 
of my existence, the youth of affection and 
the life of the heart. 
deal of the unsatis- 
pe eee and, 2 
ge ptopesition, no t it is true: but, 
God — a there is no wish of my 
heart that not been amply gratified in 
placing me here, and enriching me with. the 
gifts and affections that he has dong. . Is 
there any lot that I would choose in prefe- 
tence to my. own? Not one! . Could the 
widest walk, could the most. brilliant repu- 
tation—could cities, or courts, or Fortune.in 
any of her many Protean. splendours, tempt 
me to a single sigh? No!. let me pass 
calmly the remainder of my days in. the be- 
loved scenes and with the beloved I 
have so long shared it with, and may 
write upon my tomb the epitaph of ‘at: leart 
one satisfied mans. oe 
‘“ I know not how it is; I cannot compre- 
hend the feeling with which many quit. this 
noble country fur ever, for strange lands. -And 
yet it may be said that hundreds do it every 
day ; and for thousands it may indeed be 
well. For those who have had no 
but the daily struggle forexistence; fur those 
whose minds have not been opened and 
quickened to a sense of the higher and more 
spiritual enjoyments which this country 
affords; for the labouring many, the valleys 
of Australia, or the vast forests and prairies 
of America, may be alluring, But-to me, - 
and therefore, it seems equally to other meg 
with like tastes and attachments,—to quit 
England, noble, fearless, magnanimous, and 
Christian England, would be to cut asunder 
life, and hope, and happiness, at once. No! 
till I voyage to ‘the better land,’ 1 could 
never quit What! after all the 
ages that have spent in makiag it habit- 
able and home-like ; after all the blood shed in 
its defence, and for the maintaining of its civil 
polity; after all the consumption of patriotig 
thought and enterprise—the labours of philo- 
sophers, divines, and statesmen, to civilisg 
and christianize it; after the time, the capi- 
tal, the energies.employed from to. 
to cultivate its fields, dry up »; buil 
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bridges, and lay down roads, raise cities, and 
fill every house with the prodacts of the arts 
and the wealth of literature;—can there bea 
spot of earth that can pretend to a tithe of its 
adv. or a spot that creates in the 
heart that higher tone necessary for their full 
enjoyment! Why, every spot of this island 
is sanctified, not only with the efforts of 
countless patriots, but as the: birthplace and 
abode of men of genius. “Go where you will, 
places present themselves to your eyes which 
ase stamped with the memory of sume one or 
other of those ‘ burning and shining lights’ 
that have illuminated the atmoxphere of 
England with their collective splendour, and 
made it visible to the men of farthest climates. 
Even in this secluded district,—which, beau- 
tiful as it is, is comparatively little known or 
spoken of amongst the generality of English 
peopie, —‘how many literary : recollections 
surround you! To say nothing of the actors 
in great historical scenes; the Talbots, 

» Dudleys, and Bagots of former 


ages; or the Ansons, Vernons, St. Vincents, 


and Pagets of the later and present ones ;— 
in this county were born those excellent 
bishops Hurd and Newton, and ‘the vene- 
rable een herald, Ehas Ashmole. 
To say nothi 
knowl 


ng of the quantity of taste and 
that resides in the best classes ~ 
society Tereabout, we have to-day passed t 
pe of ‘Thomas Gisborne aad Edward 
» clergymen who have done honour to 
their profession. by their talents and the libe- 
es their sentiments. In that antiquated 
Hall, once dwelt old Squire Burton, 
the brother of the author of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melanchcly ;? and there is little doubt that 
some of that remarkable work was writ- 
ten there. By that Dove, Izaak Walton, that 
—— man, that lover of the fields, and 
ian of the worthies of the church, used 
to stroll and meditate, or converse with his 
friend Charles Cotton, a Staffordshire man 
too. In the woods of Wootton, which are 
very visible henee by daylight, once wandered 
‘a very different, but very Steg per- 
son—the wayward Rousseau: * In Uttoxeter, 
that great, but ill-used and _ill-understood 
astronomer; Flamstead, received the greater 
part of his education ; and: from Lichfield, 
the spires of whose cathedral we have seen 
—* went out Johnson and Garrick, each 
to achieve su; . in-his own track. of 
distinction,’ And there, ‘too, lived Anna 
‘Seward, who, with all her egotism and faults 
p> gnarl ior to’ the woten of her 
‘the sagacity to perceive amongot 
very first the dewaleg e of Southey 
and Sir Walter Scott. 
- & If this comparatively obscure district can 
thus boast of having given birth or abode to 
so many influential intellects, what shall uot 
ire and glory-crowned England ? 
who shall not feel proud to own himvelf 
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of its race and‘kindred; aud, if he.can but, 
secure for himself a moderate portion of its, 
common gvods, be bappy to live and die in 
it!” 
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Zoological Gardens.— The number of 
visiters to the Menagerie during June, was 
64,747, from whom the sum of 2,414/. Qs. 
was received, this exceeding by 1,000/ the 
sum that had been received the corresponding 
month in the last year. During one week 
alone, the receipts were 719/. 188., which is 
a greater sum than has been paid for admis- 
sions in the same time since the first estab- 
lishment of the society; and this great in- 
crease in the funds was owing to the attrac- 
tiveness of the giraffes. 


Sleep.—A learned man in Belfast, has 

discovered (he says) “ a method by which, 
without the use of drug or medicine, any 
person may full into a tranquil sleep in the 
space of a minute.” We hope there is no 
mistake in the invention, and look forward 
with impatience to the next Irish arrival for 
a copy of ‘the “ directions” which we shall 
rejuice to communicate to the restless portion 
of the inhabitants of Hobart Town.— Hodart 
Town Courier. 
- The Boston Mercantile Journal states that 
a clergyman from the country who undertook 
to officiate in one of their churches in that 
city, absolutely fell asleep in the pulpit, and 
kept the congregation in suspense about half 
an hour before he got through his nap. 

Deaths at the Zoological Gardens —In 
the years from January 1833 to 1835, the 
number of deaths among the carnivora was 
21, whilst from the last period to the termi- 
uation of June; there were 36; the total, in- 
cluding 7 lions, 5 wolves, 4 tigers, 4 chittahs, 
2 jaguars, 3 ocelots, &c. 

Newspaper Statistics.—In Spain there 
are 12 newspapers, in Portugal 17, in Swit- 
zerland 36, in Belgium 62, in Denmark 80, 
in Austria 82, in Russia and Poland 84, in 
Holland 150, in Great Britain 274, in Prus- 
sia 288, in the other Germanic States 305, 
in‘ Australia 9, in Africa 12, in Asia 27, and 
in America 1,138. The total number of 
newspapers published in Europe is 2,148,— 
German Pauper. 

The Strada di Toledo at Naples is sup- 
posed to be the noisiest place in the world. 
* Conceive, (says a recent tourist,) the effect 
of a thousand’ postmen’s bells ringing at once, 
and all day long, and you will attain some 
notion of the music of the Strada di Toledo.” 
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